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HOMES DURING 
YEARLY MEETING WEEK 


The Committee on Homesof Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting are Clarkson Fogg, 1114 Mt. Vernon St.; 
John Comly, 1529 Centennial Ave.; Matilda K. 
Lobb, 1702 N. 18th St.; Rebecca Comly, 1529 Cen- 
tennial Ave.; Benjamin Walton, Fifteenth and 
Race S‘s. The Committee will be glad to hear 
from Frieids who expect to attend and desire aid 
in securing homes. Friends in the city having 
accommo lations to offer to visiting Friends should 
notify the Committee. 


Advertisements in this column five cents 
a line. No insertion for less than 20 cents 





WANTED. 


ANTED BY A YOUNG MAN (19) A 

position in Real Estate office, has had some 
experience in Trust Company. Good reference. 
Address No. 108, Friends’ Intelligencer. 


WANTED — BY A WOMAN OF REFINE- 
ment a position as companion or nurse to an 
invalid or aged lady. Address B., Office of 
Friends’ Intelligencer. 


Continued on page iii. 







Travelers,” both FREE. 


thing pertaining to travel. 


INDEPENDENT TRAVELERS 


supplied with STEAMSHIP and RAILROAD TICKETS, 
TRAVELERS’ CHECKS, GUIDE BOOKS and every- 


BARTLETT TOURS CO. 
532 WALNUT STREET 





BARTLETT TOURS Bm 


afford an opportunity to visit Europe under ideal condi- 
tions. Send for helpful “Brochure,’’ also “Hints for 
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LARGE HATS, TOQUES @& BONNETS 
of the wearable kind yet in keep- 


ing with the Summer Fashions 


1734 COLUMBIA AVE. .. 









1810 


HOUSEKEEPING 
AND WEDDING 


ESTABLISHED 1810 


PHILADELPHIA 


GEO. C. CHILD, 


SILVER 


20 S. 10TH ST., PHILA. 


BUCK HILL FALLS 


William H. Linton, a Swarthmore graduate, who 
has several years’ experience, comes to us at Buck 
Hill this season as Assistant Manager. He will 
have charge of what in hotel parlance is called the 
“pack of the house.”” This includes the dining 
room, kitchen, the company’s store, etc. We are 
making plans for improvement so far as is pos- 
sible. Extra care is to be given the table and an 
extra appropriation over what has been spent 
heretofore is to be devoted to it. The increased 
room which we will have through enlarging the 
maids’ dining room, will aid us in conducting the 
dining room with more comfort to all concerned. 

The new assistant manager means also a new 
chef and an entire new corps of kitchen and 
bakery employees. 

The front of the house, that is the office force, 
etc., will be practically unchanged, although there 
will be some new faces here as well 

Everybody without exception has realized the 
necessity for an increase in rates at Buck Hill 
Falls. The high cost of living alone would war- 
rant the very modest increase which has been 
made. 


BUCK HILL FALLS CO. 
1024 Race St. Philadelphia 


GRISCOM HALL. 


Sixth-day, Seventh Month (July) first is the date 
fixed for opening the Hall for the summer. With 
the Fourth of July holiday at hand, it is expected 
that every room will be occupied at once—a con- 
on necessary to the successful operation of the 

all. 


Reservations of rooms for holders of Griscom 
Hall coupons will be received on and after May 15; 
announcement will be made in good time as to the 
address to which they should be sent. 


Guests not holders of coupons may reserve rooms 
for the month of July only, on and after June |. 


Griscom Hall Association. 
BUCK HILL FALLS 


1 offer for sale to close an Estate, 3 full paid 
shares of Buck Hill Falls Co. Stock and 3 Dividend 
Certificates (50% paid) of same, 


J. H. MITCHELL, Exctr., 
421 Chestnut St., Phila. 


MOYLAN, PA. 


For Rent—A home for the summer months. All 
modern conveniences. Edwin A. Hoopes 


Stenographe 


{ 


GEO. B. COCK 
Franklin Bank B'ldg. 
Telephone 





EDWARD ROBERTS 
COMMISSION MERCHANT 
Fruits, Vegetables, Poultry and Eggs 


220 (& 222 Dock St. 
Established 1866. Philadelphia 








MILLINERY Hats, ao and toa- 


ming, rates moderate. 
M. GATCHEL, 126 No. 2ist St., Phila. 


ues, to order, 
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PUBLISHED WEEELY BY 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association 


( Limited.) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 

To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi 
river a discount of one-fourth from this rate, 
making the price $1.50 per annum, 

To those who get up and forward “ Clubs” we 
will give one extra copy free, for each ten sub 
ecribers 

Single copies, 5 cents 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 
WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE 
MUST BE GIVEN. WE DO NoT “STOP” PAPERS 
EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBERS. 





ADVERTISING RATES.—for transient ad 
vertisements, 5 cents per line. For longer inser- 
tion reduced rates which will be furnished on 
application 

No advertisement inserted for less than twenty 
tents. 


OFFICE: Y. F. A. BUILDING 


N. W. Cor. Fifteenth and Cherry Sts 
Philadelphia. 


*,*° TELEPHONE, SPRUCE 33-55. 


Entered at Philadelphia Post Office as Second- 
class Matter 
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EDUCATIONAL 





EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
BARCLAY SPICER, A. B., Swarthmore, 
Superintendent. 

Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 
ing assistance in school matters, are invited to 
communicate with him. All Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 
register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 12, 


Room 11, Young Friends’ Building, 140 North 
Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 


Under care of Friends. Send for catalogue. 


Friends’ Academy 
LONG ISLAND, N. Y, 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
conducted in aceordance with the principles of the 
Society of Friends. Board and Tuition, $250 a year. 

NELSON A. JACKSON, Principal 
Locust Valley, New York. 


George School 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, prepar- 
ing students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 


JOSEPH 8S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


WALL PAPERS —AIl Grades 


WINDOW SHADES MADE TO ORDER 


Custom of Friends specially solicited 





Ss. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 
902 Spring Garden St., PHILADELPHIA 


Mail orders attended to promptly 
Samples sent on request 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


English, French, German, Japanese and 
Exclusive American WALL PAPERS. 


Write for Samples. 
1515 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 


FRANK PETTIT 


Manufacturer of 
Iron Fencing and Fire Escapes 
and Ornamental Iron Work 
809 Master Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Our Photo Man 


is ready to develop your 
films and print your pic- 
tures, Prompt, careful 
work at moderate cost. 

All the standard cameras 
and supplies. 


RIGGS & BROTHER 


Watches, Diamonds, Jewelry. 
310 Market Street 














Friends’ Central School 


Separate Departments for Boys and Girls 
FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Under care of the Monthly Meeting of Phila. 
Furnishes a practical, guarded education 
and prepares for college. 


W. EL_mer BARRETT, Principe! 
Circulars on application 


Friends’ School 


Greene Street, above School House Lane. 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 
Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 
Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate and 
College Preparatory Departments 
for Boys and Girls. 

For catalogues and further information 

Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Principal. 


- Abington Friends’ School — 


Jenkintown, Pa. 

A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primary 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Suc 
cessful preparation for any College. Good “nglish 
Course. Music. Visit this school and note the 
good work being done. Charges low. Circulars 


LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogonts, Pa. _ 


Martin Academy 
KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 


Under the care of Kennett Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. A Day School for Boys and Girls. Inter 
mediate and College Preparatory Departments. 


For Catalogue and further information, address, 
ALFRED L. CAREY, A. B., Principal, 


or H. W. CHALFANT, 
Kennett Square, Pa. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
333 DeKalb St., Norristown, Penna. 


G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 


929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Also Member of Montgomery County Bar. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


. §920 Arcade Building, Philadelphia 
OFFICES : {Are Montgomery County, Penna. 


HARRY J. SHOEMAKER 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW 
Doylestown, Pa. 

Also Member of Montgomery County Bar. 


Headquarters for Friends’ Supplies 


Many Friends when ordering Certificates of 
Marriage say they have already ordered their 
Invitations or Announcements. | want to impress 
on every one the importance of having this done 
right, and at the fowest price. Let me have your 
order for all engraved work. 


JUST OUT—Quaker Idyis by Gardner. Price $1.00. 
Orders for any Friends’ Books (or for other books) attended to. 
WALTER H. JENKINS 
Successor to FRIENDS’ Book ASSOCIATION 
15th & Cherry Sts., Philada. 

Y. F. A. Building. 


Established 1844. 
The Journal 1873. 
Young Friends’ Review 1886. 


The world has long been dominated by the per- 
This has not been 
vrong, but the scope has not been big enough, 
for the whole self of any man is all men. The day 
if larger things is here. —Unity. 


onal sense in love and sin. 


TO PUBLISH COMPLETE WORKS OF 
WILLIAM PENN. 


To the Editors of the Friends’ Intelligencer: 


Permit me to bring to the attention of your | 
readers my plan for the Publication of the Com- | 


plete Works of William Penn, which is herewith 
attached. The full writings and addresses of 
Penn really never have been collected and publish- 
ed, and I have consented to try to make good this 
lack. 

The sale of the work would barely cover the cost 
of suitable printing and publishing. 


and other materials from England and elsewhere 
and of the editing would have to be met by the 


contributions of those who realize the importance | 


of enabling such a work to be accomplished. 

A number of persons, Friends and others, have 
promised to contribute to the necessary fund of 
$18,000, several thousand dollars thus being 


raised, but the greater part of the sum is yet to be | 
An appeal for further financial assist- | 
Suggestions as to the names of pos- | 


provided. 
ance is made. 


sible contributors are also requested. To those in- 


terested I should be glad to give more specific de- | 


tails of the plan. 


Bespeaking the interest and support of Friends | 


for this great task, I am, sincerely, 
ALBERT CooK MYERS, 


PROPOSED PLAN FOR THE PUBLICATION 
OF THE COMPLETE WORKS OF WIL- 
LIAM PENN. 
The publication of such a work, if well done, 


would be a useful public service, making availa- | 
ble a valuable reference collection on the import- | 
ant and humanly interesting life of Penn and on | 
the very essential fundamental facts of Pennsy]l- | 


vania history and its European origins. No one 
else, as far as I can learn, has planned to meet 
this lack. A suggestion coming to me from a de- 


PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 9, 1910. 


The expense | 
of assembling the widely-scattered manuscripts | 








| nomic aspects. 


| Number 15. 


scendant of William Penn, the present head of the 
family in Pennsylvania, has led me to consider the 
setting aside for a time of my other historical 
studies to collect and edit the full works of 
William Penn. The subject, in addition to the 
reasons above indicated, has made a general ap- 
peal to my interest and inclinations; and. accord- 
ingly after a preliminary investigation and due de- 
liberation of some months, and consultation with 
several of the most eminent American historians 
especially competent to advise and to speak with 
authority as to the need and desirability for such 
a work, I have concluded to make the endeavor 
to secure sufficient support to carry through the 
proposal in a manner befitting the dignity and 
importance of our many-sided Founder and his 
works. 
WILLIAM PENN’S WORLD SIGNIFICANCE. 

“William Penn, founder of Pennsylvania,” says 
Dr. Edward Channing, Professor of History in 
Harvard University, a New Englander, “‘was a 
very great man, one of the greatest Englishmen 
of the seventeenth century, of the century of 
Shakespeare and Milton, of Sir Edward Coke and 
Sir Matthew Hale, of John Pym and Oliver Crom- 
well. Although he was born in England and died 
there and was in America for only a few years, 
it may be said that few men have more keenly 
influenced the development of American institu- 
tions or better deserve the title of ‘Founder’ than 
he who gave the impulse which resulted in the es- 
tablishment of one of the greatest States 
American Union.” 

Penn was not only a great courtier and a states- 
man. He was a philanthropist and a constructive 
social reformer, as well. He upheld the rights of 
Englishmen. He interceded for and relieved the 
distressed and persecuted for conscience sake. He 
helped worthy and useful men in their undertak- 
ings. leader of a religion that 
has profoundly affected the thought of the world. 
He was an enlightened and far-sighted law-giver 
and maker of constitutions. He was the builder 
of three great commonwealths, keystone prov- 
inces in the Arch of the American Colonies. Thes: 
States were founded and developed, in their for- 


in the 


He was a grea 


mative years, under his ideas, governmentally and 
in their more subtle underlying social and eco- 
These States were the means of 
transmitting Penn’s ideals as exemplified in prac- 
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tice, to other States and to the Nation as a whole, 
not only as makers of constitutions but peculiarly 
as disseminating hives of population which car- 
ried these transforming Penn influences of de- 
mocracy and progress to the up-country of the 
South and to the West and so into the heart of 
the Nation. These ideas have reacted upon Eng- 
land and Europe. It may be said with truth that 
Penn stands forth as the greatest of the early 
American founders. His life and his thought 
have entered into the bone and sinew of England 
and America, and indeed, into that of all the 
world. 


No ADEQUATE COLLECTION OF 
EVER PRINTED. 


PENN’S WORKS 

In the biographical stacks of our great public 
and private libraries may be seen modern schol- 
arly and monumental editions of the collected 
printed works of the other great American fa- 
thers such as the complete works of Washington 
in 14 10 volumes, of 
Franklin in 10 volumes; but William Penn, the 
pre-eminent Founder, has not been commemo- 
rated in this useful and enduring way. Only four 
meagre and antiquated editions of the collected 
works of Penn have been printed, all of these in 
London, as follows: 


volumes, of Jefferson in 


First edition, in 1726, 2 volumes, folio, the full- 
est edition; second edition, in 1771, 1 volume, fo- 
lio, Select Works; third edition, in 1782, 5 vol- 
umes, 8°, Select Works, a reprint; fourth edition, 
in 1825, 3 volumes, 8°, Select Works, a reprint. 

Of these editions the first is the fullest. The 
latter editions are merely selections from the first 
edition. The first edition was edited by Joseph 
Besse, the later compiler of those ponderous folios 
reciting the “Sufferings of the Quakers.” 
parently those 


He ap- 


selected pieces that made an 


especial appeal to the religious views of 
himself and the other Quakers of that day. 
This edition contains but 20 per cent.— 


or 31 out of the 157 books, treatises, ad- 
dresses, etc., written by Penn and published in his 
lifetime. A large proportion of the other 80 per- 
cent. of the individual printed works of Penn, or 
the 126 pieces not gathered into the collected first 
edition are very rare and accessible in only a few 
special libraries. Out of the 1100 of Penn’s let- 
ters and other documents, thus far listed, only 51 
are given in this first edition. It is obvious, there- 
fore, from this initial investigation alone, that 
only a tithe of Penn’s works have been published 
in this first and, thus far, fullest edition, which 
very inadequately represents the man and the im- 
press that he has left upon the world. 








EXTANT FOR A “FULL WORKS” OF PENN. 

The following materials may be taken under 
consideration for a full collected edition of the 
works of Penn: 

(1) His individual printed works, published 
contemporaneously as referred to above and listed 
for the most part in Joseph Smith’s Catalogue of 
Friends’ Books (with Supplement). 

(2) His letters and other documents of im- 
portance. About 1100 of these in print and in 
manuscript, for the period 1665-1712, covering 
nearly a half century of his life, have been cata- 
logued in the preliminary investigation I have 
made of the possibilities of this project. A great 
many others doubtless would be brought to light 
by further search. 

(a) Letters in print: The largest collection 
of his letters in any one printed work are 125 in 
number, interspersed through Samuel M. Jan- 
ney’s Life of Penn; 86 letters, for the period 
1700-1709, some of them in Janney, are in the pub- 
lished Penn and Logan Correspondence (1700- 
1711) ; 51 letters, as previously stated, appear in 
the first edition of the Works. 

A large number of other valuable letters, some- 
times only a single specimen, are buried away in 
numerous and varied books, reports, periodicals, 
and other publications. Not infrequently these 
printed letters have been inaccurately copied, or 
only briefly abstracted or calendared from the 
original manuscripts. 

(b) Letters in manuscript unprinted. More 
than 50 per cent. of these important letters and 
documents, throwing new light upon the life of 
Penn and the history of his time, have never been 
printed at all. These unpublished letters are 
widely scattered in public and private archives 
and autograph collections in Pennsylvania and 
other parts of America and in Great Britain and 
the European continent. Pennsylvania and the 
British Isles, naturally, as the chief orbit of Penn’s 
activities, are richest in the letters. 

Among the British depositories, for example, 
important letters are known to exist in the col- 
lections of the following: The British Museum, 
the Public Record Office, Devonshire House, Dr. 
Williams’ Library, Earl Spencer at Spencer 
House, the Duke of Buccleuch at Montague House, 
etc., in London; the Bodleian Library and archives 
of the Oxford Colleges; Earl De la Warr, at Knole 
Park, Kent; S. H. L. Fleming, Esq., of Rydal 
Hall, Westmoreland; George Wingfield Digby, 
Esq., Sherborne Castle, Dorsetshire; the Earl] of 
Dartmouth, at Patshull House, Wolverhampton; 
Sir William Fitzherbert, Tissington, Derbyshire; 
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the Duke of Portland, at Welbeck Abbey; the Earl 
of Lonsdale, at Whitehaven Castle; the Earl of 
Ashburnham; the Countess of Seafield, at Cullen 
House, Banfshire, Scotland; the Duke of Marlbor- 
ough, at Blenheim, Oxfordshire; the Marquess 
Townshend, at Raynham Hall, County Norfolk; 
Barlborough Hall, near Chesterfield; the Earl of 
Ranfurley, Dungannon, Ireland; Major William 
Dugald Stuart, England; Merrick Head, Esq., of 
Pennsylvania Castle, England, etc., etc. 

In America the Historical Society of Pennsylva- 
nia in Philadelphia has the largest collection of 
original papers of the Penn family, including a 
large number of the letters and papers of William 
Penn, with possibly as many as 25 per cent. of 
the whole of his unpublished papers. 

In addition to the great mass of unpublished 
letters there are in America at least two unprint- 
ed autograph diaries of Penn’s travels in England 
and Ireland. 

The owners of historical manuscripts in the ma- 
jority of instances,—it has been my experience 
here in America and in visits of research to Eng- 
land,—are liberal in granting the use of their col- 
lections to students coming with proper creden- 
tials and introductions, especially when on behalf 
of a worthy and well-supported public-spirited en- 
terprise. 

The collection of transcripts of these widely 
scattered letters, especially those abroad, would 
entail considerable expenditure of energy and tact 





and time and money, but would be indispensable 


to the success of the undertaking. 
PLAN OF WORK. 


(1) Inclusive Selections of Materials. Read- 
ers and students would come to such a work of 
reference for widely different purposes, and it 
would seem a fitting and broad viewpoint to rise 
above any merely local or particular interest to 
meet the wants of all inquirers, from the biogra- 
pher and historian to the philologist and the theo- 
logian. I should favor, therefore, a full inclusion 
of the books, treatises, tracts, addresses, procla- 
mations, commissions, instructions, public and 
private letters, and other varied works, whether 
they relate to Europe or to America. 

Thus, we should have Penn’s own account— 
never before with such fullness—of the wide and 
veried range of his thought and action, for the 
successive stages of his life,—his boyhood, his 
youthful military experiences in the Dutch and 
Irish campaigns, his work and sufferings as a 
Quaker, his travels in the British Isles and in Hol- 
land and Germany, his visits to America, his 
friendship with the great personages of his time, 





his influence as a patron and courtier, and his pa- 
thetic sunset years. 

(2) Accurate and Close Transcription. The 
earliest or best editions of the individual printed 
pieces should be carefully reprinted in their orig- 
inal form. The manuscript materials should be 
transcribed from the original sources under the 
closest scrutiny, and printed verbatim et literatim, 
with suitable brief explanatory notes. All this 
work should be done directly under the eye of the 
editor. Indeed, in actual practice, especially in 
the case of those fugitive manuscripts which 
would have to be sought out in their widely scat- 
tered depositories, the editor, for the sake of ex- 
pediency, economy and accuracy, must necessar- 
ily do a large part of the mechanical copying 
himself. 

(3) Chronological-Arrangement of the Mate- 
rials. The printing of the materials in the order 
in which they were written, would seem the most 
logical and desirable form, but a special list or 
grouping of the titles of the related pieces by top- 
ics or subjects could follow the list of contents in 
the front of the first volume. 

(4) Number of Volumes, Ten Octavo. As far 
as can be estimated at this preliminary stage, the 
materials would make a set of at least ten vol- 
umes, large 8 oct., of 400 or more pages each. 
The work should be stereotyped so as to be a 
standard publication of the publisher. If at some 
time in the future, after publication, sufficient 
new materials should be brought to light for one 
or more additional volumes, they might be printed 
as addenda to the set. 

(5) Editing. The editor’s duties would in- 
clude the collecting and arranging of the materi- 
als, the preparing of the introduction and the 
notes of explanation and the lists of contents and 
the like, the supervising of the printing, index- 
ing, and other processes of publication; and in 
general all that would concern the accomplish- 
ment of this proposal in the best manner. 

(6) Printing and Binding. The work should 
be printed with good clear type, preferably of an 
old-fashioned style, on strong rag paper; it should 
be bound in a substantial binding, and in gen- 
eral, should be a good tasteful piece of printing, 
exemplifying the dignity and enduring qualities 
of the man in whose memory this monumental 
work is proposed. 

(7) Illustrations. Reproductions of title 
pages of rare works and facsimiles of significant 
and interesting manuscripts, to a limited extent, 
would add to the work and they should be made 
upon durable paper. 


: 
; 
‘ 
BY 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE PUBLISHER AND 
PUBLISHING. 

The publication of the work should be entrusted 
only to a publisher of standing. He could not be 
expected to bear the expense of collecting and 
preparing the editorial “copy” for a work of this 
character. He could be counted on for little if 
any more than the actual printing and publica- 
tion. 


TIME REQUIRED FOR THE EDITOR’S WORK. 
It is estimated that at least three years of con- 
tinuous application would be required to carry 


out this plan in the thorough manner that would 
make its undertaking worth while. 
ESTIMATED COST OF THE WORK. 

The items would fall under the following 
heads: 

(1) Clerical assistance, 7. e., copying tran- 
cripts, correspondence, etc., etc.; (2) Office ex- 
penses, 7. e., stationery, postage, express, inciden- 
tal supplies, etc., etc.; (8) Traveling expenses, 
i. e., railway and steamer fares, hotel, etc., etc.; 
(4) Special service, i. e., special assistance, if 
needed, in cases of translations from the Dutch, 
etc., fees and courtesies in learning of or secur- 
ing aecess to certain collections, ete., ete.; (5) 
Editor’s compensation. Total $18,000. 

THE FUNDS. 

The cost of the editorial work of the collect- 
ing, preparing and seeing through the press of 
the materials would have to be subsidized. An 
appeal is made for contributing patrons to make 
this proposal a reality. 

It is hoped that a number of representative 
persons will contribute the necessary funds. 


COMMITTEE OF ADVISERS. 


It is proposed that the following committee of 
representative gentlemen, all of whom are mem- 
bers of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
serve as advisers with respect to the various as- 
pects of the undertaking: 

Samuel W. Pennypacker, LL. D., President of 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Ex-Gov- 
ernor of the State of Pennsylvania. 

William Brooke Rawle, Esq., Vice-President of 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Agent of 
the Penn Estates in Pennsylvania. 

Charlemagne Tower, LL. D., Vice-President of 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Ex-U. S. 
Ambassador to Germany. 

John Bach McMaster, LL. D., Corresponding 
Secretary of the Historical Society of Pennsy]l- 





vania, Professor of American History in the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Isaac Sharpless, LL. D., President of Haver 
ford College. 

William I. Hull, Ph. D., Professor of Histor 
in Swarthmore College. 

William Penn-Gaskell Hall, Esq. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION FUND. 

It is proposed that the fund subscribed to cover 
the cost of the editorial work of collecting, pre- 
paring and seeing through the press of the ma- 
terials be placed in the Girard Trust Company in 
Philadelphia so that it can be drawn on monthly 
or as needed for the current expenses of the 
work. 

PROVISION IN CASE OF THE DISABILITY OF THE 
EDITOR. 


It is proposed that in the event of the perma- 
nent disability or death of the editor (1) that 
another editor be chosen by the above Committee 
of Advisers, or their own appointed successors, 
the Committee stipulating that due credit be given 
the preceding editor for his work, and (2) that 
the remainder of the fund be made available for 
the use of the succeeding editor in carrying on 
the work. 


Information is requested as to the location of 
manuscript letters and other papers of William 
Penn. 

ALBERT CooK MYERS. 
“Kentmere Lodge,” Moylan, 

Delaware County, Pennsylvania. 

ist mo. 20, 1910. 


ENDORSEMENT OF PROPOSED PLAN. 


We, the undersigned, have examined the above 
Proposed Plan for the collection and publication 
of the complete works of William Penn. We 
think that the character and services of Penn 
demand such a publication. We believe that Al- 
bert Cook Myers, with his special historical train- 
ing, his particular knowledge of the fields of his- 
tory concerned, his experience as a writer in the 
Colonial and Revolutionary periods and his activ- 
ity in other historical undertakings, is peculiarly 


| well fitted to undertake the work and to carry it 


through with conscientious fidelity and intelli- 
gence. 

(Signed) 
Samuel W. Pennypacker, 
William Brooke Rawle, 
Charlemagne Tower, 
Hampton L. Carson, 
Wm. P. Potter, 
Isaac H. Clothier, 


F. Hopkinson Smith, 
Burton Alva Konkle, 
Charles P. Keith, 
Wm. J. Campbell, 
Isaac Sharpless, 
Joseph Swain, 
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William I. Hull, 

Joseph S. Walton, 

Charles F. Jenkins, 

Lucy Branson Roberts, 
Allen C. Thomas, 

William Penn-Gaskell Hall, 
Anne Hollingsworth Wharton, 
Robert C. Moon, 

H. Pemberton, Jr., 

Rufus M. Jones, 

Henry W. Wilbur, 
Amelia Mott Gummere, 
May Atherton Leach, 
Gilbert Cope, 

Henry Graham Ashmead, 
Elizabeth Powell Bond, 

R. Barclay Spicer, 
Elizabeth Lloyd. 


J. Granville Leach, 
Edward Robins, 

Wm. P. Bancroft, 
Charles M. Andrews, 
Sydney George Fisher, 
Francis Howard Williams, 
John W. Jordan, 

Gregory B. Keen, 

Ernest Spofford, 

Charles Custis Harrison, 
John Bach McMaster, 
Edward P. Cheyney, 
Herman V. Ames, 

Marion Dexter Learned, 
Morris Jastrow, Jr., 

J. G. Rosengarten, 

M. G. Brumbaugh, 

Felix E. Schelling, 
Francis B. Gummere, 

From Mr. Myers’ statement there appears to 
have been a neglect of Penn’s memory deplorable 
alike from the historic, the literary, and the civic 
standpoint. 

The commendation of his project can hardly be 
too emphatic. 

(Signed) 

I warmly endorse this most interesting literary 
and historical enterprise. 

(Signed) Weir Mitchell. 

I consider the proposed work would be a most 
desirable addition to the History of Early Penn- 
sylvania. 

(Signed) 


Horace Howard Furness. 


William Drayton. 
Endorsement of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania. 


At a stated meeting of the Council of the His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania held in the Hall 
on Monday, February 28th, 1910, it was unani- 
mously 

“RESOLVED, That the proposition of Mr. Albert 
Cook Myers to collect, prepare, edit and publish 
the complete works of William Penn, both printed 
and unprinted, is hereby approved of and en- 
dorsed by the Historical Society of Pennsylva- 
nia, which cordially offers its co-operation and 
assistance in carrying out the said plan, acting 
through the following Committee of the Society, 
namely: Samuel W. Pennypacker, President; 
William Brooke Rawle and Charlemagne Tower, 
Vice-Presidents; John Bach McMaster, Corre- 
sponding Secretary; Isaac Sharpless, President of 
Haverford College; William I. Hull, Professor of 
History in Swarthmore College; and William 
Penn-Gaskell Hall; who shall have power to add 
to their number with the assent of Mr. Myers. 

“RESOLVED, further, that Mr. Myers shall have 
access to such manuscripts and collections of the 
Society as may be appurtenant to the work men- 
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tioned and the privilege of copying such of them 
as he may deem proper, with such office and other 
facilities as may be necessary in the carrying out 
of this plan, subject to the supervision of the 
Standing Committee on Library and Collections, 


| and the usual regulations prescribed by the By- 


Laws and Rules of the Society.” 
Extracts from the Minutes. 
(Signed) GREGORY B. KEEN, 
Secretary of the Couneil. 


DR. WILLIAM WILSON. 

Headley Brothers, London, have issued as Num- 
ber 13* in their series of “Friends Ancient and 
Modern,” a sketch of William Wilson, who spent 
many years of his life as a missionary in Mada- 
gascar. Like a number of other prominent 
Friends he was not a birthright member. As a 
boy he attended the Bluecoat School; afterward 
he spent two years at the Flounders Institute, a 
training college at Ackworth, in Yorkshire, for 


| young men intending to teach in Friends’ schools. 


While teaching at the Wigton School he met his 
future wife. In 1876 he went to Newtown School, 
Waterford, and while there became a member of 
the Society of Friends. In 1877, when only 
twenty years of age, he began his missionary 
work in Madagascar. Six months after his arri- 
val he speaks of it thus: 

“It is the steady, every-day work, the teaching 
and preaching to both old and young of a Sa- 
viour’s love, the counselling and directing of both 
individuals and congregations, that falls to our 
lot in this far-off land. In detail the work here 
may—nay must be widely different, as race and 
country necessarily require that it should be; but 
in the main principle, namely, that of turning 
men to God, and by the Holy Spirit’s power mak- 
ing them new creatures in Christ Jesus—the 
work here and the work in our own country is 
precisely similar.” 

In those days missionaries were practically the 
only doctors, and even before he studied medicine 
William Wilson was very successful as a physician. 
Later he returned to England and had a full 
course of medical training. On his return he 
and Dr. Moss had charge of the Medical Mission 

*The other numbers are George Fox, Samuel Bowley, 
Elizabeth Fry, Stephen Grellet, Peter Bedford, Thoma 
Chalkley, Howgill, Joseph Bevan Braithwaite, 
Daniel Wheeler, George Whitehead, Margaret Fell, Joseph 
Sturge. 
Book 
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Hospital in the Capital, and he won a great repu- 
tation both among Malagasy and Europeans. The 
experience of him and his wife during times of 
war and pestilence are very interesting reading. 

In 1901, Dr. Wilson became Secretary of the 
Friends’ Foreign Mission Association, after which 
appointment he visited various missionary fields, 
and did much to make the organization more ef- 
fective. 

After studying the situation in India he re- 
turned to his office work in England, to carry out 
the projects and plans that his experience in vari- 
ous fields suggested. Soon afterward he had an 
attack of appendicitis and died Seventh month 
17th, 1909. On hearing of his death one of his 
converts in Madagascar wrote as follows: 

“It is hard to hear of the death of our beloved 
father and helper. Please tell friends and 
relatives that we will not let the good we received 
of him be spilled.” 


INDIVIDUAL RESPONSIBILITY. 

{Read by Belle H. Haines at the Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation, Rising Sun, Md.] 

Searce do we, at the very beginning, turn the 
pages of sacred history until we find these words: 

“If thou doest well thou shalt be accepted; if 
thou doest not well sin lieth at thy door.” 

Thus spake the sages in that long ago—thus 
speak the thoughtful ones of the present. 

If thou doest well—no note is taken of the situa- 
tion in which the individual is placed; no heed of 
any material things that may lie in his path- 
way. It is he, he only, to whom the com- 
mand is given and the embodied promise of re- 
ward follows; the acceptance, the acceptance of 
what—the well done deeds that meet the approval 
of the All Father. It does not say a favored few 
shall find their grace, but thou—child of this 
great family—thou to whom the All Father has 
given a measure of his spirit—thou must do well 
to be accepted—to find favor with the spirit 
within thee that commends the good and cen- 
sures the bad. For aside from this blessed prom- 
ise of acceptance comes the condemnation. 

“If thou doest not well sin lieth at thy door.” 
Whoever wrong and hurt themselves, wrong and 
hurt other lives, for no sin ever existed that 
affected but one individual. No man can live to 
or for self alone; we all are a part of the great 
stream of human existence, and we must all do 
our part to purify that great stream that sweeps 
on and on with the passing centuries. 

That commonplace thought that you are think- 
ing, that commonplace life that you are living, is 
the sin that lieth at your door. 
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The God-given inspiration for pure and holy 
thoughts and deeds may be yours for the ask- 
ing. And then will come the acceptance. 

Why are we commonplace—why do we seek a 
low standard of books and society—we who to- 
day are the men and women of the present’ 
Why is the unkind word uttered that wounds 
another, why is the cheap tale-bearing and de- 
traction indulged in, why live we thus un- 
worthily—why? Do you say, Because my asso- 
ciates do thus and so; or, I read the story or 
latest crime committed because it is before me. 
Is that an excuse for you, my brother or my sister? 
Are you so far back in the infancy of our time 
that you want to place the blame on others or on 
circumstances? 

What is it, what is the matter? I beseech you 
to search yourself and see if all of the responsi- 
bility of your doings is not within your own self. 
Be fair and square in the dealing—listen to your 
conscience; the answer will come—it is your own 
depravity that leads you thus. 

You, when you reach the years of maturity, 
are responsible for every deed you do and for 
every thought you harbor. 

Not only does it behoove us to sweep clean our 
own doorstep,—to give rich culture to our own 
spiritual, our own moral and intellectual beings— 
but to see that the weeds are kept from other 
doors, “for man liveth not to himself alone.” 
Each individual has a responsibility in all com- 
munity affairs. Each individual must bear his 
share in its betterment. Each individual has a 
right to demand that all lives about him shall 
conform to that which will keep sin from every 
door. 

To-day there are poor petty standards that 
men hug to their very souls and cry out as Cain 
of old, “‘Am I my brother’s keeper?” To-day 
there are well-known drawbacks to our moral 
progress in this community, and yet we sit si- 
lently by shirking our responsibility in it all. We 
know that a public reading room, a good library, 
a good course of lectures, are eminently more re- 
spectable—do far more to add culture to mind 
and soul than the pool or billiard saloon, or other 
things that, while lawful, are not elevating. Yet 
we dismiss them over and over again with the 
trite saying, What is everybody’s business is no- 
body’s, and so we live on without any effort what- 
ever on our part for our betterment. You say 
a good course of lectures dies for want of pat- 
ronage. That may be, but the Indian medicine 
man can come here and carry away enough of 
funds to crowd our hall for a course of good 
lectures. 


(To be concluded next week.) 
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THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL COMMISSION BUL- 
LETIN. 

We have had frequent occasion to quote from 
the columns of the above named paper, and prob- 
ably shall continue to do so, as the Bulletin repre- 
sents much that is progressive and valuable in 
Sunday School work. It will doubtless be of in- 
terest to those of our readers who are not familiar 
with it to read a few words about the publication. 
The Bulletin is issued quarterly at 40 cents per 
year by the New York Sunday School Commission, 
416 Lafayette Street, New York. Its purpose is to 
educate and inspire Sunday School workers to 
higher ideals and develop better practical methods 
of work. In furtherance of this end it publishes pa- 
pers by experts in the various departments of 
Sunday School work, lays especial emphasis upon 
Teacher Training, suggests methods, devices and 
programs and advertises the most up-to-date 
books and manual material for the use of schools. 
While much of its suggested material is not val- 
unable to our First-day schoo] plan, it contains 
many helpful suggestions, and its perusal by Su- 
perintendents is one of the means of keeping up 
to date and advancing our own standards. 

The following clippings are taken from the 
March number of The Bulletin: 

JANE P. RUSHMORE. 


In a minute and intimate experience of more 
than twelve years, entirely and actively devoted 
to Sunday School work, in which more than two 
thousand schools have been inspected or reviewed, 
we have come to the unbiased and undoubted opin- 
ion that a Lack of Business System, Order and 
Discipline, lies at the very basis and essential root 
of both Failure and Want of deserved Success. 

This failure to make the best use of Opportu- 
nity applies fully as well to the small School as 
it does to the large one; to the Country as well as 
the City School; to the Graded and Ungraded or 
“Uniform” Lesson School. To remedy this fail- 
ure, an experiment was made with a certain City 
School in a large eastern city, in which an absolute 
spirit of deadness, disorder, and lack of interest 
prevailed, with a view to select the obvious ele- 
ments of failure, select the best available mate- 
rials, produce others where none existed, and lift 
the School to a measure of success. The result 
has more than justified our opinion that Business 
Methods and Discipline will make a strong School 
stronger; will elevate a weak School to an envia- 
ble position; and will do more towards efficiency 
and results than even the system of lessons used, 
proving that the Text-Book, however needful, is 
not the paramount element of consideration. 
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A child is far more influenced by the spirit in 
which a story is presented than by the story itself. 
He can feel the story, even though he may not 
be able to comprehend the facts. Even an adult 
is influenced by the circumstances under which, 
for example, he first hears a certain tune—wheth- 
er it be in the hushed twilight aisles of some grand 
old church or in the rattling streets, where a hand 
organ grinds out its monotonous airs. How much 
more do surroundings and atmosphere affect a 
little child, whose point of contact with the hurry- 
ing world around him is mainly through his feel- 
ings? The youngster, who listens wide-eyed to 
the stream of words poured forth by his teacher, 
may not carry away a single fact concerning the 
story he has just heard, but he will bear with him 
the spirit of its telling. 


Gladstone, England’s greatest Premier and 
statesman, once made the statement that the rela- 
tionship of the church to the youth of Great Brit- 
ain, was a matter of greater importance than of 
all the combined problems of the British Empire. 

Ex-President Roosevelt likewise said: “If you 
are going to do anything permanent for the aver- 
age man you have got to begin before hé is a man. 
The chance of success lies in working with the 
boy and not with the man.” 

No greater and more vital truth has ever been 
announced from two continents by two of the 
world’s greatest master-men than the identical 
truth in their respective statements. The prob- 
lem of the boy unquestionably is by far the most 
important and vital problem of the time. Why? 
Because, to-morrow depends upon him. 


The world always calls for object lessons in the 
one or the few who dare to take risks, to set the 
banners in advance, and to bid the multitude come 
on. 

The idlers are the pessimists. 

Those never despair who are doing the hardest 
work, whose trolley is always on the wire. 

I hold my possessions in sacred trust, but they 
hold me, not I them, till I am ready and willing to 
deliver them over to the Master of Life. 

Remuneration is in the warp and woof of human 
life. 

What is any son of man here for, whether in a 
palace, a farm house, or an attic, except for the 
service of the brotherhood of man? 

The world always calls for object lessons in the 
one or the few who dare to take risks. 


—Charles F. Dole. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 9, 1910. 


PROPOSED PUBLICATION OF 
PENN’S WRITINGS. 

Friends can hardly fail to be interested in the 
plan presented by Albert Cook Myers, for the co- 
lossal work first suggested to him by a descend- 
ant of William Penn; and now definitely shaped in 
his mind. The wonder is that so important an 
undertaking as the editing and publishing of the 
complete works of William Penn has so long 
waited for editor and publisher. There is reason 
to believe, however, that ‘‘destiny has shaped this 
end.” For the undertaking has finally come into 


WILLIAM 


the hands, of a scholar and practical man appar- 
ently born to this “end.” He is a young man in 
the full tide of strength; by birthright in sympa- 
thy with his subject of research; and by training 
as a student of history and as a writer of books, 
and as the Director of the Department of History, 
Pennsylvania Commission, Jamestown 
tion, made ready for this great task. 
His printed statement of the scope of the work, 
and of the plan to be pursued, is in itself an indi- 
cation of his fitness for the undertaking. If there 
were any doubt on this point, the Committee of 
Advisers proposed would set all doubts at rest; 
and many names in the list of scholars and writ- 
ers seconding his plan, must reinforce the high 
courage of this graduate of Swarthmore. 
ELIZABETH POWELL BOND. 


Exposi- 


JUSTICE TO THE APACHE INDIANS. 

Twenty years ago Chief Geronimo, with other 
Apache Indians numbering 407 men, women and 
children, were taken from their mountain homes 
in Arizona to Florida as prisoners of war, and 
have remained under the control of the military 
since that time. Of these captives only seventeen 
were known to have been engaged in hostilities 
against the United States and not more than five 
of these are now living. At the end of a year 
these Indians were transferred to Mount Vernon 














Barracks in Alabama, where many of them died 
of tuberculosis because of the dampness of the 
climate. In 1894 they were settled within Fort 
Sill Military Reservation, Oklahoma, and were 
told that they would not be moved again. There 
now remain of this band 261 persons, including 
the children and grandchildren of the original 
captives, all of whom are classed as prisoners of 
war. 

An act has been passed by the Senate authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of the Interior to allot to each 


| of these Indians not less than sixty nor more 


than eighty acres of farming land, from land 
embraced in the original military reservation, 
or from lands ceded to the United States by the 
Kiowa, Comanche and Apache tribes of Okla- 
homa for that purpose. 

Samuel M. Brosius wrote Third month 19th 
that there was strong opposition to the passage 
of this bill by the House, by Representative Fer- 
riss, of Oklahoma, because he is anxious to build 
up a great military establishment at Fort Sill and 
does not wish any of the 18,317 acres allotted 
to the Indians, although they are clearly entitled 
to allotment as shown by the record in the case. 
Samuel Brosius says concerning this: “I hope 
that the representatives of the various Yearly 
Meetings may be interested in this case, and make 
appeals to Congressmen from their districts, and 
as individuals to their friends in Congress, since 
I believe that the latter is most effective. : 
It is understood that the President will release 
these prisoners as soon as desired by their friends. 
It is felt they should have the home we are trying 
to secure, first.” 


Among the Friends who stand high in the med- 
ical profession of Philadelphia, there is perhaps 
none who is more widely beloved than Dr. James 
Tyson. An editorial in the Public Ledger says of 
him: “He is the last of that remarkable group 
of young men who came forward in the University 
forty years ago, at the very beginning of a new 
era in medicine—an era of discovery in pathology, 
in biology and physics, that changed the whole 
scheme of scientific medical education. ‘ 
One of the first teachers of the newer pathology, 
he has been a part of all this expansion. He be- 
gan teaching in the old Ninth street school so 
that his service covers the whole modern period. 
Throughout it, both in lecture room and hospital, 
in practice and consultation, he has stood not only 
for scientific study, but for that still older tra- 
dition of Philadelphia medicine, that the ultimate 
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purpose of scientific study is to form the char- 
acter of a skilful and wise physician. 

At the annual banquet last week of the Society 
of the Alumni of the Medical Department of the 
University of Pennsylvania it was stated that 
Dr. Tyson’s resignation as professor of medicine 
would take effect Eighth month 31st. When Pro- 
Harrison announced this resignation, ex- 
pressed his regret at the loss of Dr. Tyson, and 
paid a high tribute to the character and ability 
of the retiring instructor, the banqueters sprang 
to their feet and cheered repeatedly. “Dr. S. 
Weir Mitchell led in this demonstration. The 
author-physician waved his handkerchief and 
gave a lusty ‘hooray,’ and a group in the corner 
took up the refrain, ‘He’s a jolly good fellow.’ 
Then scores of handkerchiefs fluttered from pock- 
ets, while cries of “Tyson! ‘Tyson!’ came from 
all parts of the hall. The outburst ended in a 
stentorian declaration ensemble, ‘He’s-all-right!’ ” 


vost 


The death of Justice David J. Brewer, of the 
United States Supreme Court, appeals to the 


peace-loving people of our country more keenly 
than possibly would be true in the case of any 


other public man now living. Few men of our 
time have borne their testimony more fully and 
faithfully against jingoism in politics and states- 
manship, and in opposition to the incitements to 
war, and the spirit of conquest in our civiliza- 
tion. His best and wisest words were for peace. 
The fiction of phenomenal preparedness for war 
as a pretended peace measure received no encour- 
agement from him, and all his influence went to 
hold back our country from that insane competi- 
tion in the building of Dreadnaughts, now the 
veritable nightmare of the nations. 

Justice Brewer was much in requisition at peace 
congresses and conventions, and always respond- 
ed for peace, uttering a warning against the en- 
croachment of the war spirit and practice. At 
the Peace Congress in Philadelphia two years ago, 
he made a great speech against the wickedness 
and waste of great armaments. His plea was for 
the conserving power rather than the destroying 
power in our civilization. William J. Bryan may 
have been the captivating orator of the occasion, 
but Justice Brewer was the wise counselor, phil- 
osopher and friend of peace, whose clear-cut and 
logical utterances cannot be forgotten by those 
who heard them. ‘How beautiful upon the moun- 
tains are the feet of him that bringeth good tid- 
ings, that publisheth peace.” 
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Many Friends are among the active workers 
for Local Option in New Jersey. At a recent con- 
ference arrangements were made for a vigorous 
summer campaign. It was announced that if 
neither party nominated a man for Governor 
who would pledge himself for local option the 
Anti-Saloon League would put a candidate into 
the field. Special efforts will be made to elect 
Senators friendly to the cause in Bergen, Mercer, 
Morris and Ocean Counties. 

From the West comes the encouraging news 
that on the 4th, when elections were held in 36 
counties in Michigan, 19 counties voted “dry” and 
16 “wet,” with one county yet to be heard from. 
As a result of this voting over 300 saloons will 
go out of business. 


The Young Friends’ Aid Association of New 
York has issued its annual report for the year end- 
ing Ninth month 30th, 1909. The amount ex- 
pended during the year was $1,892.37 and the 
balance on hand, $53.45. The receipts were from 
a fair, from contributions, and from interest on 
trust funds amounting to $4,300. The report ex- 
presses gratitude for the legacy left by Phebe 
Anna Thorne. 

This Association was organized in 1873 to do 
charitable work in a quiet way in families where 
the personal touch is needed. Each active member 
undertakes one or two cases, and the workers re- 
port what they have done at the monthly meet- 
ings. The Aid Association co-operates with the 
Charity Organization Society and cases are re- 
ferred from one to the other as seems advisable. 


CONFERENCE OF TEACHERS IN FRIENDS’ 
SCHOOLS. 

The Conference of Teachers in Friends’ Schools 
will be held at Swarthmore College on Seventh- 
day, Fifth month 7th, 1910. The program is 
given below. In the Round Table Conferences 
the Chairman of each section will present briefly 
the subjects to be discussed. The discussion by 
the members will be general and informal. Op- 
portunity will be given for the presentation of 
other subjects if desired: 

PROGRAM. 

First Session, 10.30 a. m.—Round Table Con- 
ferences: Biology and Physical Training, M. Eliza- 
beth Bates, Chairman. 

English and Public Speaking, Professor Paul 
M. Pearson, Chairman. 
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French and German, Professor Clara Price 
Newport, Chairman. 

Greek, Latin, and Art, Dean Henrietta Jose- 
phine Meeteer, Chairman. 

History, Civics, Geography, Economics, and 
Philosophy, Professor Jesse H. Holmes, Chair- 
man. 

Mathematics, Professor John A. Miller, Chair- 
man. 

Second Session, 12.10 p. m.—Business Meeting. 

Luncheon at 1.00 p. m. in the College Dining 
Room. 

Third Session, 2.00 p. m.—Address: Profes- 
sor Paul Monroe, Professor of Education, Colum- 
bia University and Editor of Encyclopedia of 
Education. 

Lacrosse Game on Whittier Field at 3.30 p. m., 
Lehigh University versus Swarthmore College. 

The members of the Conference will be the 
guests of the College at Luncheon in the College 
Dining Room and the guests of the Swarthmore 
College Athletic Association at the Lacrosse Game 
on Whittier Field. 


A WELCOME TO J. RENDEL HARRIS. 

On Sixth-day, the Ist, the Woodbrookers in 
America gave a supper to Dr. J. Rendel Harris, 
who is the Director of Studies at Woodbrooke, 
England. The scene of festivities was the 
Friends’ Select School Building, 16th and Cherry 
Streets, Philadelphia, and the hour 6 p. m. The 
occasion was delightfully social and informal. 
There were over forty present, half of whom 
were “Old Woodbrookers,” and the other half in- 
vited guests. After everybody had shaken hands 
with everybody the guests went to the supper 
room and took the places assigned them at 
the table. The plate cards were photographs 
giving different views of Woodbrooke, artist- 
ically mounted, and at each plate were sweet peas. 
Robert Pyle was master of ceremonies. After 
the reading of several letters from Old Wood- 
brookers and guests who could not be present and 
brief speeches by Emma Cadbury, Hollingsworth 
Wood and Hannah Clothier Hull, Dr. Harris was 
introduced and spoke very happily. He was 
obliged to stop before he had said half that was 
in his heart, beeause the hour had arrived for his 
address in the auditorium of the school building. 

The auditorium was soon filled with Friends of 
both branches and after a short silence Robert 
Pyle announced that Rufus M. Jones would intro- 
duce the speaker of the evening. This gave Rufus 
Jones an opportunity to tell a good story or two 
and to end by saying that Dr. Harris was so well 


known to those assembled that he needed no intro- 
duction. For the next hour Dr. Harris told about 
Woodbrooke, and the students that attended it 
from many countries, drawn there by the religious 
freedom that existed. He spoke of the drawing 
together of the non-conformist churches in Eng- 
land, and intimated that the time was at hand 
for the drawing together of the different branches 
of Friends in America, expressing the belief that 
“the things that separate us are temporal, while 
the things that unite us are eternal.” 

At the close of his address there was hearty 
applause, and then several questions were asked 
and answered. Announcement was made that Dr. 
Harris would address a meeting in Twelfth Street 
Meeting House on the evening of the 12th. The 
audience lingered for some time to take Dr. Har- 
ris by the hand and to fellowship with one an- 
other, thus prolonging what all felt to have been 
a genuine good time. E. L. 


“FOOT-BALL BUT NO SPECTATORS.” 

[From an address by Prof. Thomas Whittemore of 
Tufts College, at a banquet of the Tufts College foot-ball 
team; published in The Tufts Weekly.] 

There is a fatal notion about the country, that 
to be a man you must beat your neighbor. The 
Frenchman makes diabolo an art, the English- 
man and the American their game a battle. Who 
was it who said, “When three men stand together 
the kingdoms are less by three.” Foot-ball and 
base-ball ought to be made to include more play- 
ers. I mean there ought to be more teams and 
more men playing. Foot-ball is not brutal be- 
cause men are sometimes injured, and now and 
then a man is killed. It is brutal because it is an 
entertainment for the public. ‘Oh, lug him off,” 
I heard a man say at a game where one of the 
players was lying injured, “lug him off and go 
on with the game’’—a cry in which the spirit is 
not different from that of Spanish women at a bull 
fight, calling for more horses. I think it unlikely 
that a foot-ball game ever brutalized a man who 
played it. But it may brutalize thousands of men 
to whom it is nothing but a spectacle. Our public 
morals, which are our customs, and to be distin- 
guished from personal ethic, regard with severest 
condemnation, the bull-fight of the Spaniard, and 
the more ancient gladiatorial combat of the Ro- 
man, but their ethic will not long remain distinct 
from the ethic of the foot-ball game, if foot-ball 
continue to supply increasing amusement for a 
sporting public. I agree with President Hamilton 
in his statement in the Sunday Herald that foot- 
ball cultivates self-reliance and makes habits of 
quickness of thought and action. It does all this 
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and more for the player, but not for the specta- 
tor. The game to-day exists for thousands more 
who do not play it and never have played it, 
than who do. At a school I know very well in 
England, St. Dunstan’s, southeast of London, the 
headmaster will allow no boy to watch a game in 
which he is not playing or has not played the same 
day. Less foot-ball? No, more foot-ball, but no 
spectators; all play, nobody allowed to look on. 
If the game has value it will last. 


FRANCIS WHITSON. 
“Gone before us, O our brother, 
To the spirit land! 
Vainly look we for another 
In thy place to stand. 
Unto Truth and Freedom giving 
All thy gentle powers, 
Be thy Virtues with the living 
And thy spirit ours!” 

Thus wrote Whittier of his friend Torrey; and 
we would have this beautiful epitaph for our tab- 
let, in the sacred memory of Francis Whitson. 

He left earth life on the morning of Third 
month 23d, at his home in Christiana, Pa., aged 
76 years and 4 days, after a short illness, and was 
buried on the 26th at Old Sadsbury, a spot sacred 
to the memory of his generation, in the presence 
of a large circle of relatives, friends, and neigh- 
bors, who showed in an impressive manner their 
love and esteem for this noble and gifted man. 
He was a son of Thomas and Martha Hobson 
Whitson, who were especially known to the So- 
ciety of Friends and the community in general 
in the days of the Anti-Slavery struggle. 

As a representative man, Francis Whitson’s 
voice was seldom heard in public, but in private 
life his speech and actions were so earnest and 
yet so gentle that they marked his character with 
the unmistakable stamp of sincerity. In his ob- 
ligations of the moral and spiritual, he gave us 
a unique portorial of the higher virtues of man- 
kind. He was an especially tender and devoted 
husband, a helpful and affectionate brother, a self- 
sacrificing and thoughtful neighbor, promoting 
the comfort and happiness of all who came within 
his sphere. This trait was most marked within 
his home life. From a letter of a young girl who 
knew it well, we quote as follows: “I always felt 
that no matter how wrong this weary old world 
might go, so long as Francis Whitson lived, one 
strong, loyal, upright man redeemed mankind.” 
And she has said truly, for he seemed to under- 
stand that true righteousness meant a high 
standard for mankind, and earnest living for 
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others, and a universal regard for all men under 
all circumstances. 

Francis Whitson was a spiritual man, and 
weighed the affairs of life by their spiritual value, 
free from the influence of all creeds and cere- 
monies. He stood as a strong prop in the reli- 
gious Society of Friends, and a most useful mem- 
ber in the councils and deliberations of his own 
particular meeting (Sadsbury). In their First- 
day school he was so far regarded as a loving 
father to the little flock that in their recitations 
the small children gathered to his side that he 
might the better hear and appreciate their earn- 
est efforts, which he lovingly reciprocated. 

He was a close student of the Bible; he valued 
it for the essence of its teachings and wasted no 
time over mysterious and obscure passages about 
which others might differ. He considered that 

-aul’s Epistles, the Psalms, and the Sermon on 
the Mount were sufficient for mankind if con- 
sistently followed. 

In short, to his own self he was true, and it 
followed, as the night follows the day, that he 
could not be false to any man. R. M. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL OF PEACE. 

The International School of Peace, founded by 
Edwin Ginn, and promised by him $50,000 a 
year during his lifetime, has its headquarters in 
a large room at 29 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
The room is bright with the flags of many na- 
tions, and large portraits of Sumner, Cobden, and 
other great international leaders hang upon its 
walls. In addition to the money given by him 
while living, Edwin Ginn has provided in his will 
that two-thirds of his estate, after proper pro- 
vision for family and friends, shall go to this 
work. 

The room on Beacon Street is not only a bu- 
reau for the office force, but a reading room and 
library, where the latest information touching 
the progress of the movement will always be fur- 
nished to teachers, preachers, and all who are 
interested. Regular conferences upon the differ- 
ent aspects of the movement will also be held 
there. 

The library of the International School includes 
Scott’s “American Addresses at the Second Hague 
Conference” in press) ; Mead’s “Great Design of 
Henry IV,” mailing price, 55 cents; Scott’s 
“Texts of the Peace Conferences at the Hague,” 
$2.20; Hull’s “The Two Hague Conferences,” 
$1.65; Walsh’s “The Moral Damage of War,” 
$0.90; Dodge’s “War Inconsistent with the Re- 
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ligion of Jesus Christ,” $0.60; Warner’s “The 
Ethics of Force,” $0.55; Channing’s “Discourses 
on War,” $0.60; Sumner’s “Addresses on War,” 
$0.60; Bloch’s “The Future of War,’ $0.65. Also 
in pamphlet form, Tolstoi’s ““Bethink Yourselves,” 
10 cents; Carnegie’s “A League of Peace,” 10 
cents; Lucia Ames Mead’s “Patriotism and the 
New Internationalism,” a manual for teachers, 
20 cents. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE CONVENTION IN 
WASHINGTON. 

The attention of Friends is called to the fact 
that the National Woman Suffrage Convention 
will be held for the first time in six years in 
Washington City from the 14th to the 19th, in- 
clusive, of Fourth month. Railroad rates are re- 
duced and other special arrangements will make 
the cost of the trip reasonable. Full information 
may be obtained by writing to Lucy E. Anthony, 
Kailroad Secretary, 505 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

The presentation of a monster suffrage petition 
to Congress, and the Congressional hearing, prom- 
ise to give unusual interest to this gathering. 

The Friends’ Equal Rights Association, though 
small in numbers, is rightly considered as repre- 
senting a cradle of political equality for women, 
and we announce, with great pleasure, that our 
friend, Henry W. Wilbur, has accepted an invi- 
tation from the national officers to speak on the 
evening of Fourth month 16th. 

MARY BENTLEY THOMAS, 
Supt. F. E. R. A., Ednor, Maryland. 


PROTECTION FOR WOMEN. 

Decided advance in legislation to suppress the 
traffic in women has been made during the past 
month. The effort to introduce bills for suppres- 
sion in all of the eleven States where Legislatures 
are now meeting has been successful in nearly ev- 
ery case. The chances of their passage are ex- 
cellent in New Jersey, Maryland and Virginia. It is 
quite likely that the bill will pass also in Massachu- 
setts, New York, Ohio, Kentucky and Louisiana. 
The proposed law has been introduced into the Leg- 
islatures of Rhode Island and South Carolina. 
News from Mississippi comes slowly. It is quite 
within the bounds of possibility that every one of 
these States will enact an adequate white-slave law 
during the present session. It is to the credit of 
the House of Delegates of Maryland that it passed 
the “Model Law” without one dissenting vote. 

—Vigilance. 
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GEORGE FOX AND THE GAY LITTLE 
WOMAN. 

[Published in The Journal of the Friends’ Historical So- 
ciety, from a note-book in modern handwriting, in the pos- 
session of Lucy Candler, of Tunbridge Wells.] 

George Fox was walking along Cheapside at the 
instant a coach stopp’d and a little woman in very 
gay apparel stepp’d out of it. 

He, laying his hand upon her head, said, ‘“Wo- 
man, mind the light within thee.” She became ef- 
fectually convinced, and was afterward the wife 
of Saml. Waldingfield and a respectable member 
of our Society. 

This relation was received from Priscilla Bar- 
clay. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

BYBERRY, PA.—The Association met on the 
3rd, with a good attendance. Rachel Knight gave 
the opening Scripture reading. After brief 
routine business the time was filled by Watson 
Dewees who spoke on “The History of the Dis- 
cipline.” In giving this he dwelt in some degree 
upon the religious condition of England previous 
to the rise of the Society of Friends, of the wave 
of religious interest which swept over the coun- 
try—of the “seekers” who, in their quiet assem- 
blies, antedated considerably our Society, and 
were in a measure preparing the soil for the com- 
ing of George Fox’s teaching. 

He spoke of the gathering into order of Friends’ 
testimonies, which finally became too cumber- 
some in manuscript and was printed in 1783. He 
also referred to establishment of meetings in 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and New York, and ex- 
hibited disciplines of various meetings, which 
grew as the need for various testimonies arose: 
marriage, oaths, keeping of records, keeping of 
poor, etc., ete. 

He closed with dwelling upon the value of the 
Discipline as such, making the address one of in- 
trinsic value, most interesting and entertaining. 

Nathaniel Richardson, Chas. Edgerton and 
Arabella Carter spoke briefly. 

The next meeting, on Fifth month Ist, will be 
the first of a series of meetings on Philadelphia, 
being a consideration of “Manufacturing Indus- 
tries of Philadelphia.” A. C. 

HOCKESSIN, DEL.—The Association met on 
First-day afternoon, Third month 27th, at the 
Meeting House. The president, Willard Cloud, 
opened the meeting by reading a portion of the 
24th chapter of Luke. Elizabeth Mitchell read 
an article entitled “The Girl Who Has Courage,” 
and Sara Eastburn read a poem on “Easter.” The 
rest of our program was devoted to “First-day 
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School Work.” Lillian C. Mitchell read part of 
a paper, written by Professor Hubbell, on “First- 
day School Principles,” after which several ques- 
(ions were asked, and some very good suggestions 
given, by several of the members. The meeting 
then adjourned. 

ELLEN H. MITCHELL, Secretary. 

HORSHAM, PA.—The Association was held 
Third month 27th, 1910, at 2.45 o’clock. The 
meeting was opened with a Bible reading by Annie 
R. Comly. Edith Hallowell continued the reading 
of John Woolman’s Journal. Edith Warner re- 
cited the beautiful poem, “The Bridge.” A se- 
lected reading was given by Wm. Satterthwaite. 
Current Topics were spoken about by Newton E. 
Wood and George W. Jarrett. An interesting 
talk was then given by Elizabeth H. Comly on 
“The Domestic Life of William Penn.” Words of 
appreciation and sentiments were given. 

The next meeting will be Fourth month 24th, 
at 2.45 p. m., when Daniel Batchellor will address 
the meeting. MARTHA C. Woop, Sec. 

LONDON GROVE, PA.—The Association held its 
regular monthly meeting the afternoon of Third 
month 27th at the home of Francis and Margaret 
Hicks. 

The subjects taken up for the day were: “Ana- 
baptists and Anabaptism in England,” by Rufus 
M. Jones. Portions of the chapter were read by 
Mary R. Hicks and Rachel L. P. Hicks. After 
some remarks on these subjects Mary Brosius 
spoke of some good work being done. 

The Association closed to meet in Fourth 
month at London Grove Meeting House; at this 
meeting Joseph Elkinton is expected. 

MARIAN B. Pusey, Sec. pro tem. 

MANSFIELD, PA.—The Association met Third 
month 24th at the home of Thomas S. Gibbs, with 
thirty members in attendance. The meeting was 
called to order by the president, who read a por- 
tion of the 15th chapter of Mark. Three new 
names were added to the list of members. A 
paper was read by Mabelle E. Harvey on the 
Origin and Customs of St. Patrick’s Day. “The 
Angelic Woman” was the title of a humorous 
reading by Benj. R. Kirby. Morgan L. Bowne 
gave current events. Eugenia N. Harvey recited 
a poem entitled “The Little Black-eyed Rebel.” 
The meeting adjourned to meet Fourth month 
14th at the home of Joseph F. Taylor. 

ANNA C. Scott, Sec. 

NORRISTOWN, PA.—The Association met in the 
Meeting House, Third month 20th. The president 
read the 3rd chapter of Matthew. The Prison 
Committee reported that they were having classes 
twice a week with about thirty pupils. The first 


on the program was a recitation by Hettie E. 
Taggart, “The Minister’s Daughter,’ by Whittier. 
“Mv Earliest Recollections of Gwynedd Meeting” 
was an interesting and valuable paper by Mary 
Forman Merillat, and has been published in the 
Norristown Herald. Current Topics were given 
by E. C. Shoemaker. This was followed by the 
Question, “What is the belief of the Society of 
Friends on Baptism?’ which was well answered 
by Ellwood Roberts, who said that our belief is in 
a spiritual baptism. The next meeting will be 
Fourth month 17th at 3 p. m. 
L. C. H. TAGGART, Sec’y. 


PLYMOUTH MEETING, PA.—The Plymouth 
Friends’ Association met in the school-house, 
Third month 25th. The president, William Am- 
bler, read the 3lst Psalm. Benjamin Smith took 
up the life of the English poet, Coleridge, and re- 
gretted that he had not written more poetry. Mary 
Truman, Gladys Williams and Eliza Ambler read 
some of his poems, after which Benjamin Smith 
told more about his life, and a short discussion 
followed. The rest of the evening was spent so- 
cially. Adjourned to meet Fourth month 22nd. 

E. J. WEBSTER, Sec. 


“T AM WITH THER.” 
Fear thou not! for I am with thee; 
Thy protection, all my care: 
I, the Source of all thy pleasures, 
All thy sorrows, too, will share. 


Though the clouds be dark above thee 
And the way be lone and drear, 

Though the ambushed foes await thee, 
Fear thou not; for I am near. 


I am with thee, be thou steadfast; 
Cast aside all doubt, all fear; 

I will be thy shield and buckler, 
Dare no lurking foes draw near. 


Though thy life be flecked with sorrow, 
Many ills thy path attend; 

There’s a balm for every ailing; 
I,—a tried and constant Friend. 


I am near when skies are brightest 
And the world is fair to see; 

Joy or sadness,—health or sickness ;— 
I will ever near thee be. 


When the last dark hour approaches 
And thy spirit waits to soar 

Far from earth and all its shadows 
To the bright, eternal shore; 


Even then will I be with thee; 
O’er the gulf my arms extend; 
Trust thou me in that last moment; 
Be thou faithful to the end. 


ROBERT TILNEY. 
Third month 26th, 1910. 














BIRTHS. 


DAVIS.—At Grampian, Pa., Third month 23rd, 1910, 
to V. Pearl and Vadna Warden Davis, a son, who is named 


Edward La Vergne Davis. 

EASTBURN.—In Wilmington, Del., Third month 15th, 
1910, to Oliver Wilson, Jr., and Marion E. Evans Eastburn, 
a daughter, who is named Carolyn King. 

JENKINS.—At Plainfield, N. J., Second month 6th, 
1910, to Henry C. and Eleanor C. (Cooley) Jenkins, a 
son, who is named Oliver Carpenter Jenkins. 

WEBSTER.—At California, Third month 
28th, 1910, to Dr. I. Daniel and Anna Jenkins Webster, 
a daughter, who is named Mariana. 


San Diego, 


DEATHS. 


Doe Run, Pa., 
wife of Pusey W. 


BUFFINGTON.—In 
1910, Sarah J., 
year. 

DARLINGTON.—On Second month 13th, 1910, Sarah 
F., widow of the late Milton Darlington, in the 82d year 
of her age. 


MARSHALL.—In Poughkeepsie, N. Y., First month 
15th, 1910, Phebe Jane Marshall, aged 74 years; a mem- 
ber of Creek Executive Meeting. 
attended at the 
Poughkeepsie, 


Third month 5th, 
3uffington, in her 71st 


Her funeral was largely 
Henry S. Marshall, 
where La Vergne Gardner and Thomas 
Stringham spoke feelingly and acceptably. She is sur- 
vived by one son and seven grandchildren. Interment at 
Crum Elbow Cemetery by the side of her husband. 
3, 

MOORE.—At her home, 725 Manor Street, York, Pa., 
on Third month 17th, 1910, Mary J. Moore, in the 70th 
year of her age. She was the daughter of the late George 
M. Hickman and for several years lived near Delta, Pa. 
A true wife, mother and friend has gone to her rest. 

ORMSBY.—At her home, in Philadelphia, Pa., on Sec- 
ond month 10th, 1910, Anna M. Ormsby, wife of the late 
Henry George Ormsby, aged about 66 years. 

PASCHALL.—In Concord, Delaware County, Pa., 
Second month 7th, 1910, Anna Thompson, wife of the late 
Henry L. Paschall, aged 87 years. 


home of her son, 


CALENDAR 

—Orange Grove Meeting, Pasadena, 
Cal., is held every First-day at 11 a. 
m., First-day school at 10.15 a. m., 
Monthly Meeting the second First-day 
of the month at 1.30 p.m. The best 
way to reach the Meeting House, 520 
East Orange Grove Ave., is by the N. 
Los Robles-Washington car line. 

—Friends’ Meeting at Harrisburg, 
Pa., composed of Friends of all 
branches, at 119 S. Second Street, at 
10.30 a. m. every First-day. 

—Meeting in Pittsburgh, Pa., com- 
posed of Friends of all branches, in 
the Bible-class Room of the Y. W. C. 
A., 59 Chatham St., every First-day 
at ll a.m. Adult School before meet- 
ing. 
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SHEPPARD.—At the residence of his son-in-law, Jas, 
F. Seull, Bala, Pa., Thomas Shaw Sheppard, a member of 
the Monthly Meeting of Friends, held at Race Street, 
Philadelphia. 

He was the son of the late Benjamin and Elizabeth 
Sheppard and was born at Danboro, Bucks Co., Pa., in 
the year 1840. He married Alvanetta, daughter of the 
late Allen Fliteraft, who preceded him to the Spirit Land 
by about six years. 

Funeral services were held in Fair Hill Meeting House 
on the 31st and interment made in the cemetery adjoin- 
ing. 

WHITSON.—Third month 22nd, 1910, Francis Whit- 
son, at his home, in Christiana, Pa. 





NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


On the afternoon of the 24th of Third month fire de- 
stroyed the cattle sheds, implement sheds and contents, 
corn containing 250 bushels of oats and 2,500 
bushels of corn, on the farm of J. Warner Coale, Benja- 
minville, near Holder, Ill. Only a slight insurance. Fortu- 
nately no live stock injured or destroyed. It was feared 
for a while that the excitement would prove detrimental 
to his aged, invalid mother, Elizabeth H. Coale, but it did 
not seem to affect her at all. She is improving slowly. 


cribs, 





Isaac Wilson was a visitor at West Philadelphia Meet- 
ing last First-day morning. His message was of great 
power and comfort to a gathering which filled the meet- 
ing house. The inspired thought came from the reading 
contained in the fifth verse of the 13th chapter of Cor- 
inthians, “Prove your own selves.” He said in part: “Self 
examination is profitable if thereby we have removed the 
scales of error from our spiritual eyes—Paul had re- 
moved the scales of tradition from his eyes and had seen 
the light, which he followed. We may have the scales 
dropped from our eyes and follow the Christ-light if we 
will.” 


The appointed meeting in Haverford Meeting House 
last First-day was attended by over 150 persons, filling 
Isaac Wilson spoke acceptably 
Several of his hearers were impressed 


the little meeting house. 
for over an hour. 
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by the emphasis that he laid upon the importance of liv- 
‘ng in the Kingdom of Heaven while here on earth. The 
neighbors generally were invited and perhaps half of 
those present were not Friends. 


Western Quarterly Meeting will be held at London 
Grove on the 19th inst., beginning at 10 o’clock. Friends 
from other Quarterly Meetings expecting to attend will 
be met at Willowdale on arrival of car leaving West 
Chester at 8.00 a. m. and at Avondale after arrival of 
trains and cars which reach there by 9.15 a. m. Those 
desiring to be met will please notify Edward A. Pennock, 
Chatham, Chester Co., Pa. 


Several First-day School Unions are announced for this 
month. Haddonfield First-day School Union will be held 
at Friends’ Meeting House, Moorestown, N. J., on Sev- 
enth-day, Fourth month 23rd, at 10.30 a. m. and 2.00 
p. m. Morning session devoted to children’s exercises; 
afternoon, business, reports and discussion on the topic, 
“How to present Old Testament stories in the light of 
Truth.” 

Abington First-day School Union will be held in Nor- 
ristown Friends’ Meeting House, at 10.30 a. m. and 2.30 
p. m., on Seventh-day, the 16th. On the same day Con- 
cord First-day School Union will be held in West Chester, 
Pa. 


—Meeting in Newark, N. J., every 
First-day, of Friends of both 
branches, at home of Geo. M. and 
Marian Rogers Palmer, 723 Clifton 
Ave., at 3.30 p. m., for a study of the 
life of Paul, followed by devotional 
exercises. 

FOURTH MONTH 8TH (6TH-DAY) 

—‘Socialism, A New World’s Move- 
ment,” at Moorestown, N. J., Friends’ 
Association, at 8 p. m., in the School 
Auditorium. John B. 
the speaker. 

FOURTH MONTH 9TH (7TH-DAY) 

—Salem First-day School Union, 
at Mickleton, N. J., at 10 a. m. Ad- 
dress in the afternoon by Joseph S. 
Walton on “Some of Child 
Study.” 

—Purchase, N. Y., Executive and 
Preparative Meeting, at the Meeting 
House, at 2 p.m. Meeting for Minis- 
try and Counsel at rise of the meeting. 

—New York Monthly Meeting at 
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Elizabeth Lloyd expects to attend Southern Half-Yearly 
Meeting on the 20th and 21st of this month; Westbury 
Quarterly Meeting, in Brooklyn, on Seventh-day, the 23rd, 
and the Meeting for Ministry and Counsel on the preced- 
ing day; and the New York Meeting for worship, at 15th 
Street and Rutherfurd Place, on First-day morning, the 
24th. 


The Laing School Visitor announces that the country 
children are beginning to leave school for farm work, and 
that school attendance has been somewhat interfered with 
by measles, whooping cough and mumps. It also says 
that they have been obliged to close the Dorcas room until 
more barrels are received. This has happened only a few 
times before. A number of barrels may be sent during 
the spring house cleaning if our readers will but bear 
this need in mind. 


Benjamin F. 
more College, 


Battin, Professor of German in Swarth- 
who has been spending a Sabbatical Year 
Leave of Absence in study in Leipzig, Germany, is about 
to move to Munich. He and Mrs. Battin have visited a 
number of remote points in Central Germany. They will 
not travel this summer, but intend to remain in Munich 
until they sail for New York about the end of August. 


—At Merion, Pa., Meeting for Wor- 
ship at 10.30 a. m. George A. Wal- 
ton, of George School, expects to be 
present. 

—Isaac Wilson at Abington Meet- 
ing at 10.30 a. m. At Fair Hill, 
Phila., at 3.30 p. m. 

—At W. Phila. (35th St. and Lan- 
caster Ave.), Mary Travilla, at 11 a. 
m. First-day School and Conference 
Classes, at 10 a. m. 
FOURTH MO. 14TH 

—Langhorne, Pa., 
ciation, at the home 

| Ivins. 


(5TH-DAY). 
Friends’ Asso- 
of Woolston 


FOURTH MO. 16TH (7TH-DAY). 
Concord First-day School Union 
| at West Chester. Reports from schools 
holding during the winter 
months will be read. The subject for 
discussion will be “What influence in 
the First-day School can be made ef- 
fective in inducing the young people 


sessions 


110 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn, at 
2.30 p. m. Supper 6 p. m. Philan- 
thropic meeting at 7.30 p. m. on “Mu- 
nicipal Reforms” with speakers from 
the Woman’s Municipal League. 
FOURTH MO. 10TH (FIRST-DAY). 
—A Circular Meeting at Kennett 
Square, Pa., to convene at 3 p. m., un- 
der the care of Western Quarter. 
—At Race St., Phila., in the After- 
Meeting Conference, at 11.45, discus- 
sion on the Persian Religion will be 
introduced by Lewis Abbott. 


ductions that mean money saving to you 


1220-1222 Market Street 


Morgan Bunting. Arthur Shrigley 


BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
603 Chestnut Street. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


J. Linden Heacock Oscar M, Hokanson 
HEACOCK & HOKANSON 
ARCHITECTS 
Telephone Connection. 1218 Chestnut St., Phila. 


to attend the First-day morning meet- 
ing.” 


Abington First-day School Union 


| at Norristown Friends’ Meeting House, 


at 10.30 a. m. and 2 p. m. 

—Makefield, Pa., Friends’ Associa- 
tion, at home of George R. Row. 
FOURTH MO. 17TH (1ST-DAY). 

—Meeting of Friends at White 
Plains, N. Y., at home of E. B. and 
G. A. Capron, 42 Fisher Ave., at 11 
a.m. 
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Conference at Kennett Square, 


Pa., on Local Option, at 2.30 p. m., 
to be addressed by Prof. Paul M. 
Pearson and two. students from 
Swarthmore College. Under care of 


Philanthropic Committee of Western 
Quarterly Meeting. 

At Race Phila., at Meeting, 
at 10.30 a. m., Joel Borton; at After- 
meeting Conference at 11.45, “Persian 


St., 


Religion,” J. Elmer’ Barrett, of 
Friends’ Central School. 
Cornwall, N. Y., Friends’ Asso- 


ciation, in the Meeting House, in the 
afternoon. 


Norristown, Pa., Friends’ Associa- 


ation, at 3 p. m. 
FOURTH MO. 19TH (38RD-DAY). 
Western Quarterly Meeting at 


London Grove, Pa., at 10 a. m. 


FOURTH MO. 20TH (4TH-DAY). 


Southern Half-Yearly 


Meeting at 


Easton, Md., at 10 a. m._ Public 
meeting for worship the next morning 
at same hour. Isaac Wilson and 


Elizabeth Lloyd expect to attend. 


FOURTH MO. 21ST (5TH-DAY). 
—Calm Quarterly Meeting, in 
Christiana, Pa., at 11 a. m. 


FOURTH MO. 23RD 


Haddonfield First-day 
Union at Moorestown, N. J., 
a. m. and 2 p. m. 
in morning. In 
sion: “How to 
ment stories in 


(7TH-DAY). 
School 
at 10.30 
Children’s exercises 
afternoon, discus- 
present Old Testa- 
the light of Truth.” 


Westbury Quarterly Meeting in 
Brooklyn (110 Schermerhorn St.), 
N. Y., at 10.30 a. m. 


FOURTH MO. 26TH (3RD-DAY). 


Concord Quarterly Meeting in 
Wilmington, Del., at 10 a. m. 


FOURTH MO. 27TH (4TH-DAY) 


Purchase Quarterly Meeting ai 
Amawalk, N. Y., at 11 a. m. 


FOURTH 


Scipio 


MO. 30TH (7TH-DAY). 


Quarterly Meeting 


Scipio, N. Y., at 11 a. m. 


at 


Phila. Quarterly Meeting at Race 
St., at 1 p. m. 


In the current McClure’s, Charles B. 
Brewer points out some follies in our 
criminal procedure and some of the 
absurdities of our criminal law as it 
stands on the 


States. 


statute books of many 


FRIENDS’ 





| 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION 
APARTMENTS 
N. W. Corner 15th & Race Sts., Phila. 


These apartments are the centre of 
Friendly Activities of Philadelphia; 
convenient for business or 
shopping. 

Single Rooms or Suites. 
Transient or Permanent Guests. 
Terms moderate. 
25c.—MEALS TABLE D’ HOTE—25c. 


(served only in Y. F. A. Building) 
15th and Cherry Streets 


WILLIAM S. YARNALL 


Manufacturing Optician 


118 S. 15th St. (4th door below Chestnut St.,) Phila 












An Unusual Sale 
of Watches 


Men's $12.50 Watches, $9.25 


The sale started with twelve hun- 
dred—the great saving is possible 
because we secured the cases at an 
extreme concession. Open face, 20- 
year gold-filled cases—plain, engrav- 
ed or engine-turned—with either of 
the best-known seven-jewel Amer- 
ican movements—$9. 25. 

$13.50 Watches, $10.75—Men’s 20- 
year gold-filled hunting case, engine- 
turned or engraved; best 7-jewel 
American movement. 

$10.50 Watches, $7.50—Men’s 20- 
year gold-filled polished bead-edge 
case, open face; best 7-jewel Amer- 
ican movement. 

$6.50 Watches, $4.25—Men’s open- 
face Nickel Watches, 7-jewel Amer- 
ican movement. 

$10.50 Watches, $5.75—Women's 
20-year gold-filled, open-face—plain, 
engraved or engine-turned; New 
England 7-jewel movement. 

$11.75 Watches, $6.75—Women’s 
20-year gold-filled, hunting case— 
plain, engine-turned or engraved; 
New England 7-jewel movement. 





















t~ Aisle 9, Market Street 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


INTELLIGENCER 
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BOOK NOTES. 
of the 


One 


four Oxford stu lent 
poets, who, in 1890, issued the dis. 
tinguished volume of song ent 


“Primavera,” was Arthur S. Cripp 
Since that day he has become a 
neer of the Church in Africa. His 
dreams and visions and finer ex; 
ences in his work he has put int 
poetry in the choice little book “] 
Evangelistica: missionary verses 
Mashonaland.” One of his notes 
that of longing for the old home-land, 
particularly his beloved college town 
and his home shire of Essex,— 


“England has greater counties 
Their peace to hers is small. 
Low hills, rich fields, calm rivers, 

In Essex seek them all, 

Essex, where I that found them, 

Found to lose them all!” 

Arthur Cripps written 
prose tales, with the landscapes and 
natives of Mashonaland as a back- 
ground, in the volume “Faerylands 
Forlorn: African Tales.” These sev 
enteen narratives are told in the 
vivid and pithy style learned from 
Kipling. The friendly, peaceful brown 
people, the windy uplands and rich 
savannas of Mashonaland, and the 
consecrated but very human mission 
aries, all figure in these stories; and 
the author’s powers of picturesque de 
scription and narrative impress then 
all upon the reader’s imagination, s 
that the far, strange land seems famil 
iar and intimate. It is not every day 
that we find a writer equally strong 
in and story, nor one who 
breathes into each poem and tale such 
a noble spirit and such humane friend 
liness toward all men. (Oxford. B. 
| H. Blackwell.) d. B. HH. 


has also 


verse 


Jack 


esque 


London’s virile and 
writing has won him many 
Those who are interested 
in his personal history will find, it is 
said, ‘‘in Martin Eden, his new story, 
| much that is unquestionably autobio- 
graphic. It is a story of the West, 
of the Pacific Coast, of a rough sailor 
who, by sheer will power, mental and 
physical strength, and the inspiration 
| of a great himself not 
only in the social scale, but so high 
that he is able to look down on heights 
that 


pictur- 


| readers. 


love, raises 


he 


once though inaccessible to 
him. In tracing the life of Martin 
Eden, Mr. London has found abund- 


ant opportunities to paint for us much 

of the real life of American cities to- 
| day, and, in particular, has set before 

us a striking picture of the struggles 
| of an unknown and unappreciated au- 
| thor.” (Macmillan.) 





